VIII

A NEGLECTED EMPIRE

The old Empire, then, which we knew and were brought up to
admire, is past and finished. It was moribund before the
second world war; the war only dealt the death blow. It perished,
not through conquest, nor through the revolt of its subject peoples;
for the overrunning of the Far Eastern Empire and the apparent
haste of the Indians and Burmese to quit the imperial orbit were
only symptoms, not causes. The old Empire was becoming senile
in its animating ideas before 1947, before 1942, before 1939.

The Thin Red Line Empire, with its inadequate power policy,
did not fit the strenuous conditions of the twentieth century. Nor
did the Thick Red Tape Empire, with its bureaucratic outlook
and its consequent emphasis on administration rather than policy;
nor the Broad Red Carpet Empire with its undue pomp and dis-
play. How did the traditional British Empire manage to grow so
out-of-date, with such apparent though deceptive suddenness?

It is for much the same reason as that for which we British found
ourselves, twice in a lifetime, fighting with our backs to the wall
in a gigantic world struggle which in either case might have been
averted if action had been taken in time. The British race are not
indeed short-sighted, but they are incurably optimistic. They lift
up their eyes to the hills, trusting to Providence that they will not
fall into the bogs at their feet. They are lazy and gentlemanly;
they confidently believe that their own goodwill will be appre-
ciated although it is not always well expressed in deeds, and will
be reciprocated although others may look upon the same events
with a far less cheerful eye. They are apt to neglect the problem
which is distant either in space or in time,
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